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CONCERNING PLATONIC ESTHETICS 


I 


LATO’S superlative praise of beauty is deeply rooted in Greek 

philosophy. Many observers, even Bosanquet in his History 
of Aesthetics, have failed to appreciate the natural and inevitable 
presence of esthetic perspectives in early Greek thought, because 
they expect esthetics to be a reflective discourse on works of art as 
given facts. But this second-hand treatment, which starts with 
Aristotle, indicates the decline of esthetic concern. 

Early Greek philosophy is not only laying metaphysical founda- 
tions for science. Those gigantic formulations of ‘‘being’’ and ‘‘be- 
coming’’ can and must also be interpreted as symbols of their au- 
thors’ longings and heart-desires. They give shape to what they 
wished the world should be and look like. Those world-views, com- 
pressed iv a few immortal lines, do not intend to describe what 
“‘base experience’’ or ‘‘disreputable sense-knowledge’’ has found 
to be matters of fact. They shape in words, as sculptors do in stone, 
the vision of a beloved world. Eros is known to be the oldest god, 
the shaper of chaos. Parmenides says it and Plato quotes him. 
This Eros is the love of the artist shaping his world. 

In Xenophanes and Parmenides the one true being rises out of 
the turbulent and troubled dust of our shortsighted, practical, and 
selfish cares. This mortal world of illusions and miseries is like 
“‘heavy and dense darkness’’ against the victorious power of the 
Serene light of heaven. This is Apollinie esthetics. The light of 
divine serenity shines over the world of Homer and also over the 
world of Eleatic philosophy. The ascent to this light opens the 
Parmenidean poem on being and recurs in the Platonic Phaidros. 
And the ascent of Apollo and his victory over the ‘‘heavy and form- 
less’? powers of darkness is the theme of the Parthenon gable. And 
this true being which is felt with the same joy as light is felt, is 
beautiful. It possesses perfect form. It is balanced like a sphere; 
it is blessed and happy in itself. It needs no change or improve- 
ment, because every change would destroy its completeness, perfec- 
tion, serenity. All this is an accurate account of the esthetic judg- 
ment ‘‘this is beautiful,’’ which means: this is so that I never could 
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wish it otherwise; this elevates me out of my world of incessant, 
real, and practical toils; there is something that must be uncondi- 
tionally affirmed in its being as it is. Let the logicians point out the 
apparent contradictions in the Parmenidean Being, such ‘4s its 1: 
finite continuity and its finite and plastic shape. For esthetic, 
there is no contradiction, for what is beautiful must be finite and 
comprehensible and must be perfect and self-sufficient. It is finite 
and yet defies the power of time, the reality of past, present, and 
future. 

In Plato this Eleatic esthetics is preserved. Plato’s idea of 
beauty inherits and enriches the Eleatic being. Beauty is univer- 
sal: nothing that is can refuse to be seen in its light. From the 
starry heaven to the movements of the soul expressed in the gestures 
of life and in the works of artists, everywhere is beauty shining 
through, like the Parmenidean light, in infinite degrees? and dif- 
ferences, uniting them towards this one point of view or ‘‘idea.’’ 
Beauty is totality or wholeness become visible, the only idea that is 
visible.* Beauty is time as ‘‘the moved image of eternity,’’ ‘‘the 
necessary essence of becoming,’’ the visibility of God, the goal of 
true love, as such independent of the beholder. 

This emphasis on the visibility or shapeliness of beauty assigns 
to it its unique place among other ideas of totality. And in its 
function as value or goal of human love the esthetic and ideal motive 
of the Eleatic ‘‘being’’ is laid bare. Love for a balanced, harmoni- 
ous, self-sufficient and unproblematic existence is the root of Greek 
art as thus revealed in Greek philosophy. It is an ideal. The cos- 
mos is blessed and happy, but this ‘‘goal of love’’ stands in contrast 
to the ‘‘dense and heavy darkness’’ of human travail and mortality. 

The Pythagoreans advance a step further in this esthetic symbol- 
ism. Harmony is harmony of opposites as already Herakleitos 
knew. Harmony means love or agreement or friendship of all 
things. How can it leave discord and strife outside if it is to be 
truly universal? The limiting form and the unlimited or formless 
stuff, the all-embracing logos and the concrete particular, must be 
reconciled. The thought of this reconciliation is the Pythagorean 
‘‘number’’ as harmony of opposites. Things of sense-perception 
ean be organized and ordered and so become ‘‘reconciled to the 
soul.’’ This ‘‘number’’ is the reconciling ‘‘force’’ in divine things, 
in all human arts (technai) and in music (including poetry). 
The one continuous being of Parmenides and the human microcos- 
mos are subjected to the same principle of harmony now, which 

1 Hippias Major, 287-288; Symposium, 210. 

2 Hippias Major, 289. 

8 Phaidros, 250 C. 
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unites the finite and the infinite. As musical tones are arranged 
in mathematical proportions, so are the movements and the distances 
of stars. Space and time, the ‘‘limited and unlimited things,”’ 
crow related expressing the same ‘‘mathematical’’ harmony. The 
vorld ot things and of actions are fused, the ‘‘song of spheres’’ 
reverseyates-in human music. 

For ijogic and mathematics the Pythagoreans have been over- 
rated. Their importance for esthetics, on the contrary, has been neg- 
lected. Their ‘‘number’’ certainly is not only a scientific method. 
It is much more an esthetic idea bringing things and sounds, 
cosmic and human movements, into a concrete harmony or fusion. 
This harmony is a symbol of the same love and longing that cre- 
ated the light and blessed being of the Eleaties. And it is a funda- 
mental philosophical formulation of what the arts do: the temple 
limits the boundless space and at the same time reveals it, makes it 
visible through the vista it offers: architecture brings by contrast 
both the boundless and the limited into existence: sculpture unites 
life and death, vitalizes the stone and stabilizes life: graphic art 
conjures landscapes and figures and worlds of imagination upon 
the small vehicle of a vase: and music, as we saw, reveals the force 
of harmony as a world law.‘ 

The Platonic idea of beauty has also absorbed the Pythagorean 
contribution. In the myth at the end of the Politeia the souls who 
see reality revealed ‘‘came to a place where they could see from 
above a straight line of light, straight as a column, extending right 
through the whole heaven and through the earth, in color resembling 
a rainbow, only brighter and purer: another day’s journey brought 
them to the place, and there in the midst of the light, they saw the 
ends of the chains of heaven let down from above: for this light 
is the belt of heaven and holds together the circles of the universe, 
like the undergirders of a trireme. From the ends is extended the 
spindle of necessity, on which all revolutions turn.’’ After describ- 
ing the spheres of the fixed stars, of sun and moon and the planets, 
their colors and motions, Plato continues: ‘‘The spindle turns on 
the knees of Necessity: and on the upper surface of each circle is a 
siren, who goes round with them, hymning a single tone or note. 
The eight together form one harmony.’’® Here the symbol of light 
“‘holding together the universe’’ is seen to be composed of the Py- 
thagorean harmony: the world is a ‘‘composition,’’ a symphony of 
tones and colors, which for Plato are the bases of all fine arts. The 
harmonies and proportions of music are the laws of the true and 
happy being of all things. 


4Cf. A. Mayer, Die Hinheit der griechischen Kunst, Chap. I. 
5 Pol., 616. 
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The vision of beauty, however, is difficult to obtain. The per- 
feet patterns of the stars and of melodies and rhythms alike help 
us to tune our unmeasured and chaotic minds. But if we do 
achieve this vision we experience an ‘‘unconditional and pure de- 
light.’”’* This delight or enthusiasm naturally corresponds to the 
vision of the world as beautiful. It is unconditional, because it 
stands in contrast to those other pleasures which are conditioned by 
and relative to their contraries, as the pleasure of eating is relative 
to discomfort and hunger. It is pure because it is not, like the agree- 
able, a compromise or an adjustment to something else; pure esthetic 
delight is a subjective acknowledgment of an absolute value, the 
value of the self-evident and undubitable presence of being, real 
and sufficient and universal in itself. Pure delight is an uncon- 
ditional affirmation of the bliss of the being that really and abso- 
lutely is. Negatively: it is not dependent on our itch of desire, 
in general on any existence that is only with reference to something 
else. Hence ‘‘the true Muse is the companion of reason and phi- 
losophy.’’* We know now where this ‘‘companion’’ will lead us, 
if we follow her. Not everybody, however, is able to follow the 
lead. Let us ask what qualities we must possess to undertake the 
venture. What is required for esthetic living? In the first place 
it can not be learned or acquired.® Technical mastery of instru- 
ments and media of expression is necessary for the true artist, but 
it does not make him.’° The brilliant technician is like the ‘‘tink- 
ling bells’’ of the Apostle Paul: he is lacking love and may flatter 
himself by startling the many. The sense for beauty is a natural 
gift. Its essence is ‘‘divine madness,’’ enthusiasm, unlimited love 
for what is visioned, ability to forget what is important and real 
for practical and relative worries and concerns. The ever-singing 
crickets are souls of people who ‘‘unconsciously died’’ forgetting 
to eat in order to praise Apollo.? | This willingness and ability to 
become transported into realms of what practical common sense 
calls unreality, this imaginative flight into purely ideal spheres, 
the intensity of feeling, emotion, and experience are the tests of a 
truly artistic attitude. Without them the best poetic words or 
paintings remain dead and unrevealing things. And although it is 
a gift of the gods and ean not be artificially bred, it is contagious. 
The true inspiration of a real and great artist like ‘‘the prince of 
spirits,’’ Homer, can be transmitted by a truly enthusiastic and 

6 Tim., 47 B. 

7 Phileb., 51. 

8 Pol., 548 B. O. 

9 Phaidros., 244 B; Ion., 533. 


10 Phaidros., 268 B; Kratylos, 425 D. 
11 Phaidros., 259; Ion., 534 B. 
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loving reciter of the poems, who in turn will stir and transport the 
imagination of the listeners. These three degrees of esthetic life 
hang together like ‘‘magnetic rings’’ and through such mediations 
the many still participate in the original vision or idea; they then 
experience the elevating force of the ‘‘sprouting wings of love’’ and 
the fusion of their own emotions with their artistic objects.’ 

Beauty as evident unity and balance of a manifold and as the 
harmonious tension of opposites demands as its subjective corre- 
spondence the esthetic life of pure delight. ‘We may eall this 
Eleatic-Pythagorean side of Plato’s esthetics the problem of beauty 
as universal form. Plato has formulated it as form and founda- 
tion of esthetic life. 

II 


If we turn from there to the works of art and to the artist, we 
must admit that beauty, which defines the whole of all esthetic ob- 
jects, the universe in esthetic perspective, is and can not be ade- 
quately embodied in any one single work of art. Particular works 
of art as ‘‘children’’ or ‘‘offspring’’ of particular artists naturally 
are involved in the artist’s outlook on life and in the cultural rela- 
tions in which the artist works. The vision of beauty, in its purity 
a universal problem, becomes mingled with cultural problems and 
values. This leads to an esthetic approach entirely different from 
the first one. It is the Socratic approach from the side of the 
human significance or content of beauty. 

In Xenophon’s Memorabilia** Socrates is on record as having 
met the sculptor Kleiton, whom archaeologists suspect to be none 
other than the famous Polykleitos.* And Polykleitos is the author 
of ‘‘canons’’ of beauty concerning the human body which were 
based on mathematical proportions. And against this Pythagorean 
line of the artist the philosopher raises the question of human ex- 
pression as an essential part of artistic excellence. ‘‘The invisible 
works of the soul,’’ the ‘‘appearing semblance of life,’’ must be 
‘‘imitated’’ in the work of art. ‘‘Sympathy and aversion, joys and 
sorrows, nobility and dignity, self-abasement and servility, pru- 
dence and understanding, insolence and vulgarity, are reflected in 
the face and in the attitudes of the body.’’ These emotions and 
attitudes of the soul have a common centre or principle that makes 
them understandable. It is the principle of purposiveness. States 
of minds are stations or phases of striving for what seems good to 
achieve. Hope and disappointment, negative or positive feelings 
are expressions of success, defeat, or anticipations of reaching or 

12 Jon; Phaidros., 275. 

13 III, Chap. X; 3-4. 

14 Utitz, Geschichte der Asthetik, p. 4. 
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not reaching intended ends. Hence art, which makes visible such 
states of mind, can also be judged according to whether its creations 
show fitness to ends or not. <A beautiful breast-plate is not one 
that is made of precious materials, but one that fits the body and 
its movements. This functional esthetics also leads to the affirma- 
tion of degrees of beauty. The expression of a modest and subordi- 
nate end can be perfectly fitting, but if larger, more complex, and 
more comprehensive purposes find an adequate visible embodiment, 
there will be a greater beauty. 

The Platonic Socrates resumes and expands these views. Con- 
tent of art is the whole sphere of human actions ** in the symbols of 
‘‘imitation.’’ These actions can be free or involuntary, gay or sad, 
‘‘the whole mixed tragedy and comedy of human life.’’** It is the 
peculiar mission of art to present life’s ‘‘thousandfold tendencies 
and oppositions occurring at the same moment,’’ its unexact, irra- 
tional fullness in symbols of ‘‘sight as well as in hearing.’’*" The 
test of art lies in the joy and delight it provokes in the judgment 
of the best.* It puts us in a playful mood as it is produced by a 
free play, resembling the child’s spontaneous activity and expres- 
sion2® The artist is a universal mirror reflecting the whole cireum- 
ference of appearances, whose symbols he presents to our appre- 
hension. Since the content of beauty is inseparable from fitness 
and purposiveness true art must not be separated from life. Art 
betrays the soul and its levels of cultivation. The levels of art 
range from the confused and ‘‘many-colored’’ and ‘‘flattering”’ 
taste of the uneducated and sensuous and sophistie artist to the 
‘‘simple,’’ heroic, and great style of the true lovers of beauty. All 
good art thrills us with ‘‘fiery and stirring emotions’’ and moves 
us to tears and laughter. 

In Plato’s own works those demands are fulfilled: there is the 
flowery, ludicrous, and confused rhetories of sophists, the ill-tem- 
pered violence of politicians, the drunken ribaldry of the cynical 
genius, the harmless stubbornness and foolishness of half-wits, but 
also the grand and simple line of heroic beauty. In the Phaidros, 
an early work of the middle period, to the different souls are granted 
different arts. And in the Zaws is a passage *° which seems to be 
the esthetic justification of the rich artistic variety in his own 
Symposium. The wine (symposium, ie., drinking-together) should 
be used to release the vital passions and to relax the vigilance of 

15 Pol., 603 C. 

16 Phileb., 50; Nomoi., 817 B; Symposion, end. 

11 Pol., 603, A. D. 

18 Nomoi, 669. 


19 Pol., 602 B. 
20 End of first book. 
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reason, in order that the soul may remain in touch with its own 
potentialities and be purified and exercised thereby. In the same 
way is the theatre justified.** 

We saw that art must have human significance. That does not 
mean that art must exclude nature. For nature has analogies to 
human expression. Our environment, therefore, is a very essential 
element in any esthetic education.** More: an esthetic education 
is not possible without bringing into harmony the bodily, natural 
forces with the spiritual or cultural aspirations of man. This unity 
of land and man, of body and soul, is the foundation of a true com- 
munity and ‘‘of our national culture.’’** It becomes aware of 
itself in the great national festivals and in the glorification of its 
history. 

The true artist is one in whom life and works are inseparable, 
who lives in his work and whose work is alive, capable of ‘‘leading 
souls.’ Art stirs up the lazy and earthly inertia of man and calms 
down and tempers the wild and enthusiastic flights of imagination 
by bringing both to a common focus of expression, in which all can 
share and in which all can become united. What would a work of 
art be apart from the living experience, the vital ground, the ac- 
tualizing appreciation, but a ‘‘dead letter’? and a ‘‘mute pic- 
ture!’?** That is why a beautiful, living discourse is better than a 
studied, solitary production; that is why a beautiful and festive 
life is better than its echo in a dead past. 

In the work of art you meet the artist, you address him and he 
addresses you. <A work of art is not a dead object which a neutral 
observer can describe and classify without becoming involved in it. 
Plato’s philosophy of art is dialectical.2> Through a dialectical 
meeting of minds works of art are prevented from becoming mumi- 
fied; they are kept in the responsible sphere of actions of which 
account must be given and for which responsibility, a ‘‘yes’’ and a 
‘‘no,’? must be assumed. 

Art and beauty are not the same. Beauty is an eternal and 
universal idea, art is a human business. But the two lines of Pla- 
tonic esthetics fill the formal demands or standards of beauty. 
Art should ‘‘imitate’’ beauty.”¢ 

The bridge from beauty to art is found in the Socratic method 
of finding the one essential definition out of many diverse examples. 
Likewise does the artist not merely copy a particular, given reality, 

21 Nomoi., 675 B. 

22 Pol., 400. 

23 Pol., 606. 

24 Phaidros, 275 D. 


25 Phaidros, 276. 
26 Politikos, 284A. Tim., 30C. Symph., 211. Pol., 504, 591, 599. 
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but he selects and constructs his ideal and essential type of what 
strikes him as being esthetically significant in many experiences, 
(Hence Aristotle’s ‘‘poetry better than history.’’) 

Beauty can not only be given by the senses or any particular 
function, because it is the form common to an infinite number of 
sense-impressions. It is not only given through the utilitarian 
value of a thing, because it refuses to enter practical or utilitarian 
consequences. It is not only identical with pleasure, since there are 
pleasures which nobody would claim for their beauty.”7 The beauty 
of art can only be founded in the ‘‘imitation’’ of an idea of beauty. 
That means that the human content be brought into the form of 
organic wholeness, self-sufficiency, and harmony of opposites, which 
we found in our analysis of formal beauty. But this form is not 
accessible to each and any content. The content must be worthy 
of the form. The content must be great, important, essentially 
human, showing triumphant human excellence in the midst of the 
crushing forces of elemental nature. 

Opposed to this idea of ‘‘classical art’’ is that art which does 
not ‘‘imitate beauty,’’ because the content is too low-minded, con- 
fused, sentimental, sensuous, artificial, and idiotically realistic to 
attain the form of beauty. This is the sophistic art of flattery, 
‘twice removed from reality,’’ a commercial art which ‘‘ produces’’ 
in order to sell, where the work is divorced from responsible life; 
it is the parasitical art living on the destruction of borrowed styles, 
a decadent mixture of all styles to beguile the weary hours of busy- 
bodies, a dishonest and insincere ‘‘art for art’s sake’’ which lives 
in the moment by and for the fashionable applause of the many, 
but rancorous and resentful against the judgment of those who 
know. A matter of taste, certainly, but matters of taste are not 
arbitrary to Plato. Those who only relish the gifts of the ‘‘sugared 
Muse’’ have no judgment about the works of true art, while those 
who know the latter, are also able to judge about the former. The 
notorious banishment of jazzers and crooners and exhibitionists 
from the state and temple of the soul ** is this judgment of good 
taste on bad taste. 

III 


But this expatriation of art in the name of reason and philosophy 
reveals a deeper problem, a painful antimony that is rending 
Plato’s soul to the core. We know Beauty, the goal of love, the 
recognition of being as a blessed presence, if we have only love 
enough to see it, can not be discredited. Likewise art, for Plato, 
is not separable from the ‘‘imitation of beauty,’’ it is next to phi- 


27 For this whole development, Hippias Major. 
28 Pol., X book. 
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losophy one of the ‘‘highest goods.’’ Art as such can not lead to 
the conflict. But art in its concrete work expresses a man. And 
this man transcends his own expression and thus becomes the prob- 
lem of philosophy and philosopher at the same time. 

Socrates makes the distinction between real and apparent beauty ; 
the made-up girl may seem beautiful, the natural expression of 
health is. But where, if we follow this argument to its radical 
formulation, shall we draw the line between apparent and real? 
Is it possible to discover an appearance which undoubtedly and ade- 
quately reveals the true, infinite nature of the soul? Is there a 
congruence between reality and any appearing aspect of it? Plato 
denies the question. The esthetic fusion and balance between the 
outside and the inside is an illusion. It seduces man and lulls him 
in a sense of safety, while reality remains fundamentally proble- 
matic. The achievement of artistic perfection is not the law that 
governs our reality. It is a dream, to forget through the charms of 
the Muses this reality and its imperatives. Nothing perfect en- 
dures. And where it is found and taken for an ultimate revela- 
tion of reality it proves to be the greatest and most dangerous ob- 
stacle in the way to self-knowledge. Self-knowledge leads to such 
problems as the obvious incongruence of ideal postulates and their 
realizations. And in this certain uncertainty man, the philosopher, 
grasps his real situation and must be determined to accept it. The 
demand of reason that reality and life be a harmonious and in- 
telligible whole transcends the fragmentary and empirical knowl- 
edge of man and renders it incurably open and forever problematic. 
Beauty and art, which seem to fulfill this demand, are therefore the 
most dangerous antagonists of real good and truth. The life of 
artistic beatitude and the life of real striving and search in oppo- 
sition to untold obstacles are incompatibles and as such radical com- 
plementaries. : As such they appear in the last book of the Republic, 
which contains the condemnation of artists and the myth of the 
immortal soul and the sea-god Glaukon. The latter’s statue, dis- 
figured and grown over by seaweeds, resembles ourselves as we know 
us in this world. What the true nature and value of our souls is, 
however, an infinite and undeterminable problem or task. The 
Same contrast between philosophy and art is found in the Sym- 
postion, in which the art of Plato reaches unsurpassable heights and 
in which beauty is praised as the highest good. - But notice the 
irony which lies in the rdle Socrates plays there. He comes and 
defies all rules of gentle breeding: he comes late, without shoes, 
brings uninvited guests, and insists on philosophical conversation 
instead of listening to music. And at the end Alkibiades points 
out his daimonic and critical and dialectical character, who refuses 
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to rest satisfied, who keeps the sword of unsleeping vigilance above 
the most enthusiastic estheticism. Socrates, for Plato, is the unfor- 
gettable symbol for the inadequacy and helplessness of a purely 
esthetic culture. The inside of the man, the soul and reality of 
life, opens its eyes on the beckoning stars of absolute ideals, com- 
pared with which the charms of beautiful appearance seem cheap 
and easy solutions. Esthetics can not stop at the analysis of beauty 
and art. It must go beyond and must evaluate beauty and esthetic 
life with reference to the whole of reality. The whole of reality is 
an absolute idea without any visible embodiment or fulfillment, ‘‘in 
power and dignity beyond being.’’*® Facing this idea man be- 
comes philosopher. In the light of this idea he recognizes the es- 
sentially limited, finite, and fragmentary character of his existence, 
but also the critical and infinite task of facing his problematic situa- 
tion. 

We have distinguished the Eleatic-Pythagorean and the Socratic 
side in Plato’s esthetics. The Platonic side in Plato’s esthetics is 
now before us. It can be formulated as a dialectical antinomy, a 
necessary struggle of reason within itself: on the one hand ultimate 
reality can not be expressed or embodied in esthetic forms. Es- 
thetics must be destroyed in its ultimate claims and must be dis- 
solved in the struggling process of reality. Only as a moment step 
or aspect of this dialectic can it be preserved. On the other hand 
beauty contains and preserves in the quiet and serene presence of 
its ‘‘being’’ the whole of life. It derealizes it and thus grants to 
us the presentiment of an absolute harmony of all opposites and is 
thus ‘‘the only home man has in this world, if he has any home 
at all.’’ *° 


Gustav MUELLER. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA. 





THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE 


HERE is a way of conceiving the problem of knowledge that 
vitiates a good deal of both epistemological and metaphysical 
thought. It begins by postulating two terms, man and universe. 
These are defined, unwittingly perhaps, as exclusive of each other. 
Here is the universe. There, on the outside looking in, is man. 
Man desires to know the universe. He wishes to know the universe 
not only in its external aspects, but also with respect to its inner- 
most essence. But he is most unfortunately situated for the ac- 
complishment of his task. His position is external with reference 


29 Pol., 509 B. 
30 Symp., 210 E. 
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to his object of study. As a result, the metaphysical quest must be 
abandoned. Because he is outside of the universe, he is not numeri- 
cally identical with it. Because man is not numerically identical 
with the universe, an impassable abyss separates both. Man can 
not know the universe because he is not and never can be the uni- 
verse. It must always lie outside of him, however closely it may 
hem him in. But how can one know that which he is not? Vague 
and fleeting intuitions concerning the quintessence of things man 
may have, but there exists no way of verifying them. The utmost 
that man can achieve by way of a knowledge of the external world 
is a phenomenalistic knowledge: a knowledge of things and proc- 
esses, their distribution in space, their sequence or compresence in 
time, and such other relations as observation and reflection may 
be able to detect. Science then, and not metaphysics, qualifies as 
the best and most certain knowledge of the external universe. Phi- 
losophy itself must cast away all its pretensions; it can not rival 
science ; it too must become scientific. It must ground its assertions 
in experience; it must at no point contradict science; its entire con- 
tent must always be subject to empirical verification. The chief 
function of philosophy is to abet and complete the task of science. 
Philosophy is to inquire into the methodology of science; it is to 
make articulate the basic presuppositions of science; it is to collate 
and unify the results of scientific endeavor. Philosophy thus be- 
comes something practical; it becomes a useful adjunct to the lab- 
oratory ; it acquires the status of the auditor of science, its expert 
accountant, its glorified bookkeeper. Its existence is thereby justi- 
fied. Metaphysics of the speculative sort must be abandoned as a 
fruitless enterprise, a will-o’-the-wisp, a pompous and pedantic 
logomachy, a vain ado about problems that are unreal or, if real, 
insoluble. 

To such a result is one led by the epistemological dualism that 
postulates a universe on the one hand, and man in a locus external 
to that of the universe on the other. 

To this epistemology there should be opposed an epistemological 
monism. This places man and his mind within the universe, not 
outside of it. It makes the cosmos continuously one with man. 
Man indeed becomes the cosmos itself become conscious of itself. 
Man’s being becomes one with the being of the universe. If this is 
so, the problem of the cognitive union of universe and man is dis- 
posed of, at least as far as epistemology is concerned. The onto- 
logical unity of cosmos and man, the unity that makes knowledge 
itself an ontological possibility, need puzzle no one. For man is 
within the universe. The external theory, that which depicts man 
serutinizing being from without, as one might scrutinize a global 
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representation of the earth, arises from a failure to distinguish be- 
tween a figure of speech and a description of facts. That the mind 
takes up a position outside the cosmos in order to see it in perspec- 
tive and to arrive at a knowledge of it, is only figuratively true. 
But the metaphor has been thoughtlessly mistaken for an accurate 
description of the situation. Actually, the mind is always a part 
of the universe; it is always within the universe. The universe 
being the totality of all that has being, the mind can not step out 
of it for one instant. 

Once this is recognized, the epistemological problem takes on 
a different form. One is tempted to believe that the question is no 
longer whether it is possible for man to acquire a knowledge of the 
ultimate character of being, but whether he can escape the posses- 
sion of at least a modicum of knowledge of that kind. 

It will, therefore, be maintained here that logic, intuition, and 
the fact of consciousness itself do reveal something of the funda- 
mental nature of reality. 

Can logic reveal anything of the fundamental nature of reality? 
Yes, for logic lies within reality, not outside of it. It is not an in- 
strument in the employ of a student of being, with the locus of both 
student and instrument a point external to being. Logic is within 
reality, and therefore a slice of reality. To the question, ‘‘Is the 
universe logical?’’ at least this reply is legitimate: that fragment 
of reality that is known as logic is. 

Logie is. It is here, within this very universe. It is a part of 
it, and a part of life itself. One does not go outside of life to find 
logic. One pursues logic while one lives, and one lives logic to the 
extent that one is sane. Only the psychotics can do without logic, 
and they, as a rule, do nothing—unless they possess some logic. 

Then logic is. Its locus is within the real. But at just exactly 
what point in the real is it to be found? The answer to this seems 
to be: all of reality is its locus. For logic not only is, and it is not 
only within reality ; it is apparently also in relation with all reality. 
It is somehow continuously one with all being. It is at least an in- 
gredient of the ultimately real. Were this not so, a series of logical 
inferences, starting out from a true premise, would be unable to 
keep contact with truth at every step of the way. Logic is not the 
ultimate reality, but it appears to be one with it. 

The ultimate must, if all of the above be true, be reckoned to be 
at least logical. It is more than logical; but logic enters into its 
makeup. This is not to state that logic and the other integral facts 
of the ultimate are to be conceived as occupying a side-by-side ex- 
ternal relationship to each other; rather are they to be conceived 
as the many facets of a homogeneous one. The ultimate need not 
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be described as possessing logic as an organ; 1t may simply be con- 
ceived as logical. 

Come now the naturalists, and with them Vaihinger and Berg- 
son, and they do depone that logic is but a function of the human 
organism, acquired by that organism during ages of struggle as a 
result of certain fortuitous and useful and transmissible variations. 
Logic is but an instrument of adaptation. It is fitted to deal with 
the phenomenal world and with practical issues. Further than that 
it can not go. Logic is not meant for metaphysics, but for science, 
technology, the practical life, the economic and biological life. For 
both Vaihinger and Bergson, logic is impotent, not only before 
ultimate, but even before immediate, reality—for Vaihinger because 
the mind can know nothing except sensa, their sequence and com- 
presence, and the content of a certain philosophy (Vaihinger’s) ; 
all else is fiction, itself an instrument of adaptation,—for Bergson 
because logic is fitted to arbitrate practical issues only; to perform 
this task it must mediate a deformed picture of reality; the latter, a 
continuous impulsion, is by logic misrepresented as a discontinuous 
series of unchangeable states. 

These depositions, however, when they do not prove too little, 
succeed in proving too much. In the cases of Vaihinger and Berg- 
son, the indictments reach back and comprehend their authors them- 
selves. 

It is the naturalistic account that proves less than it sets out to 
do. It is guilty of a fallacy. No genetic account of logic can set 
limits to its function. No account of the origin of logic can vali- 
date or invalidate a single proposition broached by the intellect. 
As well might one endeavor to test the contents of a textbook of 
science by ascertaining the kind of press it was printed on. The 
question of the truth of the naturalistic account of the genesis of 
mind aside, it may be asserted that one simply can not argue from 
the biological origin of intellect to the truth or untruth of a single 
metaphysical notion that the intellect may ever entertain. No ge- 
netic account of logic can ever function as a logical criterion, and 
this for the reason that there is no necessary correlation between 
the truth or untruth of a proposition and the origin of the mind 
that entertains it. 

The naturalists are guilty of yet another fallacy. It is illogical 
to declare that the practical origin of intellect unfits it for specu- 
lative metaphysics. There is nothing in the naturalist premise from 
which to draw the inference they do. The premise, ‘‘intellect came 
into being as a mode for dealing with practical issues,’’ contains 
nothing within it to justify the inference, ‘‘the intellect can deal 
with none other than practical issues.’’ It is conceivable that in- 
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tellect, if born to handle practical problems, might yet possess a 
capacity far beyond that called for by the needs of the biological 
and economic life. 

Intellect can not for long mediate the process of adaptation and 
fail to ask what sort of a universe that could be that was responsive 
to intellect to an extent permissive of human adaptation. Intellect 
can not fail to perceive that a universe in which an infinitely long 
series of inferences, starting out from a single true premise, must 
be eternally in contact with reality, is a universe that is either 
logical or like unto logic. Intellect can not mediate adaptation to 
a universe except in so far as it knows that universe. Then to the 
extent that intellect does facilitate adaptation, the universe is 
knowable. But how is knowledge possible? Only on the supposi- 
tion that cosmos and mind somehow enter into each other, exist the 
one within the other, share a common essence, enter into a unity that 
transcends them both. 

And now naturalistic skepticism becomes explicable. Natural- 
ism proceeds on the a priori assumption of the disparity of intel- 
lect and cosmos. For naturalism, these are two terms that exclude 
each other. And thus does naturalism come to beg the question. 
It asserts that mind can not know ultimate reality. But this is to 
assume first, that ultimate reality is neither in part nor in whole 
mind, and second, that mind and cosmos neither are one, nor enter 
into one. But to assert so much is to presume to know a good deal 
about the ultimate! 

As for Vaihinger and Bergson, they overreach themselves. Their 
philosophies swallow themselves. According to Vaihinger, the mind 
can never apprehend aught but sensa, their sequence and co-exist- 
ence, and the content of Vaihinger’s philosophy. All else that 
mind creates is fiction. At least two criticisms may be made of 
this philosophy. The first is, that it asserts the very thing it denies. 
It asserts, by implication, that reality is knowable to an extent per- 
missive of the classification of certain ideas concerning reality as 
fictions. The very idea of fiction implies non-fiction, with reference 
to which fiction can be discriminated. 

The second argument that can be directed against Vaihinger’s 
philosophy is a rejoinder to his contention that all philosophies but 
one are fictive, and that one his. This smacks of intellectual nar- 
cisism, but Vaihinger would perhaps declare the idea of narcisism 
a fiction, at least when applied to him. Yet Vaihinger’s position is 
manifestly absurd. It is absurd to declare that his naturalistic ac- 
count of mind contains within itself the entire circuit of human 
knowledge. If the human mind can know as much of reality as 
Vaihingerism comprehends, then the human mind can know real- 
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ity. If it can know the doctrines constitutive of Vaihingerism to 
be true, then it can know truth, and this even when the latter does 
not concern itself solely with the disposition, in space and time, of 
the objects of sensation. 

Truth is of infinite extent. Either there is no truth, or there is 
a potentially infinite truth. Given a single true proposition, and 
its implications are infinite in number. Vaihinger might be dis- 
posed to admit this, with the proviso that the totality of truths 
would of necessity be confined within the bounds of his doctrine. 
Since his philosophy is the only true philosophy, all its implica- 
tions, which means all truths, would constitute an extension thereof. 
Possibly so, but there is some likelihood that the implicative exten- 
sion of naturalism leads far beyond naturalism. 

Bergson’s philosophy contains what is possibly a great truth, 
but the latter rests on precarious underpinnings. For to him in- 
telleect appears as a distortional function, unable sympathetically 
to grasp and faithfully to delineate the creative vital impulsion. 
The latter is known only through the insight of intuition. Unfor- 
tunately for Bergson’s position, intellect is required to establish 
this intuition and its insights as constitutive of more than a delu- 
sion. It is no answer to say that intuition knows itself as such— 
such self-knowledge may itself be delusive. And Bergson’s treat- 
ment of both intuition and the vital principle is anyhow intellec- 
tual. Then intellect is not entirely impotent in the face of that 
principle and the intuitive function that is supposed to mediate 
(would im-mediate be the better term?) the knowledge thereof. 

And if intellect can be faithful to the truth in this instance, it 
may be equally faithful in an infinite number of other instances. 
Even if it be true that intellect can apprehend only the static, its 
function is nevertheless important, for in that case it can reveal 
the presence of persistent identities. It does this in Bergson’s 
Creative Evolution, the vital impulsion, intuition, intellect, and the 
cosmos being such persistent identities. But if intellect can offer 
no more than a perverted idea of reality, then what becomes the 
eredit rating of such an intellectual product as the content of 
Creative Evolution? 

In fine, the naturalistic assault upon speculative metaphysics 
falls short, but in the hands of Vaihinger and Bergson, it over- 
reaches itself and destroys its base. In drawing up their indictment, 
they employ as their instrument that which is the object of the in- 
dictment itself. Their critique of the intellect is vitiated from the 
start. 

It is difficult to see how a dualistic or an absolutely pluralistic 
account of the cosmos can have room for human knowledge. It 
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would seem as if only a monistic account can relieve us from the 
necessity of a choice between scepticism and solipsism. A mind 
that is real, that has being within reality, and that is continuous 
with it, of a piece with it, will know reality ; because it is the nature 
of mind to know, it will be unable to avoid a knowledge of reality. 

The epistemological problem needs to be rephrased. The ques- 
tion is not whether the human mind can know reality. The ques- 
tion is, how much can it know? It can not avoid knowing it in some 
degree. It can avoid knowing more than it does. How much can 
it escape the knowledge of? How much can it know, and how much 
does it know? 

Let epistemology commence with the given fact of the knowl- 
edge of the real. Let it adopt a monistic conception of the relation 
between knower and known. It may find it useful to follow the 
suggestions thrown out by Lossky and McTaggart. Once a rela- 
tion of unity between knower and known is accepted as given, it 
can be made the object of investigations into the nature of knowl- 
edge. Until such a relation is posited, these investigations must lead 
to just such confusions of thought as neo-realism has been over- 
taken by, and this for the reason that the dualistic and absolute 
pluralistic accounts preclude all possibility of the very relation they 
seek to explain. Any account of mind that locates the latter with- 
out the cosmos makes impossible any relation between cosmos and 
mind other than that of sheer externality. But knowledge is to be 
conceived as a relation of internality. Mind is within reality, within 
being; it is being itself, in its aspect of self-consciousness. 

As a working postulate, this proposition will be advanced: that 
the knowledge-relation is a unifying relation, the knower and the 
known being one, not in the idealistic sense, but in this sense, that 
they enter into a higher unity that comprehends them both. This 
higher unity, like every unity, is a manifestation of the integrative 
principle of the cosmos itself. Every integrative relation is a mani- 
festation of this principle, and the knowledge-relation is such a 
relation. The knowledge-relation is an integrative-relation become 
conscious of itself. 

This standpoint eliminates the problem of uniting knower and 
known, conceived as independent and exclusive entities. The his- 
tory of recent and contemporary philosophy proves that the dual- 
istic approach makes for a confusion that seems without end. It 
establishes the validity of Lossky’s contention that an epistemology 
that begins by positing a separate knower and a separate known 
can find no way of bringing them together. 

The view that is being presented here cuts the ground from 
under the problem by the assertion of the ineffable and inexplicable 
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unity of knower and known. This unity is accepted as a thing 
given, a primary datum, the existence of which is undemonstrable, 
being itself the ground of all demonstration. 

The unity of the knowledge-relation is created anew with every 
cognitive act; yet it is the actualization of the potential unity of 
knowers with all objects capable of participation in a knowledge- 
relation. This potential unity lies beyond definition and demon- 
stration. But if knowers can know, and things can be known, then 
knower and known are in some way fitted for each other. Were 
this not the case, every cognitive act would be indeed a miracle. 

This is but to give expression to a larger principle, which is that 
every integrative relation is a tracing out along a given dimension 
of a pre-existent immanent and ubiquitous unity. This unity is 
assumed to exist as a given datum, an undemonstrable fact, an 
ineffable and unanalyzable condition of every particular integrative 
event. 

There are many who read this who will call it mere verbiage, 
functioning to explain nothing and to conceal the ignorance of the 
writer. This sort of complaint will be made by those who demand 
what they term scientific answers to the questions that philosophy 
propounds. But philosophy can not furnish scientific solutions to 
problems for which science itself can not provide any. Science 
itself is in the final analysis compelled to rely on terms that are 
descriptive of data that are accepted as given, but that are also es- 
sentially unknowable. Such terms are energy, matter, force, cause, 
electricity, atom, electron, proton, cell, protoplasm, life, mind, will, 
evolution, and so on, when employed with an objective reference, 
that is, when used to denote objects or processes external to the 
users of these terms. The objects and the processes are ineffable, 
but they must be dogmatically postulated as given if the pronounce- 
ments of science are to possess any intelligible meaning. All thought, 
of any character, sooner or later—usually sooner—arrives at a 
point where use must be made of terms the meaning of which lies 
beyond adequate definition. These terms point to fundamental 
data that are given, accepted on faith, and that defy analysis and 
description. The meaning of these terms must be intuited, else 
they seem to constitute verbiage. It is their failure to take all this 
into account that is responsible for the difficulty that empiricists 
encounter in their effort to comprehend the terminology of mysticism 
and speculative metaphysics; it explains their tendency to char- 
acterize that terminology as composed of verbiage, empty words, 
wind, ghosts, and so on. But the ultimate terms in the vocabulary 
of empiricism also have reference to objects, processes, and rela- 
tions that are unanalyzable and ineffable. They, too, seem but 
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fatuous verbal effusions to those that can not or will not intuit their 
meaning. Comprehension is never a passive process; it is alwa’ : 
an active process, and intuition is always an active agent of + 
understanding. 


Arnoup H. Kamiat. 
New York City. 





A REJOINDER 


I HAVE hesitated to prolong a discussion between Mr. Lovejoy 

and myself? which has already consumed more space in this 
JOURNAL than its importance warrants. However, such is the au- 
thority of Mr. Lovejoy in the theory of knowledge, that, in default 
of formidable evidence to the contrary, his latest statement of the 
merits of the case might well be taken as final. And in that state- 
ment, involving as it does the charge of ‘‘misinterpretation,’’ 
‘“strange distortion,’’ and ‘‘bald misquotation’’ on my part, I can 
hardly acquiesce. Fortunately the necessary evidence for a reply 
is provided by Mr. Lovejoy’s earlier statements and my own, and to 
these I will confine myself. 

First, a few quite specific matters. As to the assertion (D. G. B., 
352) that a ‘‘comment’’ of mine ‘‘is based upon a quotation that 
omits an essential word,’’ a comparison of L. C., 69-70 and R. D.., 
321 will show (a) that I have quoted the controverted passage pre- 
cisely as it occurs in Mr. Lovejoy’s text, with the two-letter word 
to which he attaches such importance intact and in its appropriate 
place; (b) that ignoring this exact quotation, Mr. Lovejoy describes 
as a misquotation what was not a quotation at all—I indicate such 
by the usual quotation marks; (c) that his objection is peculiarly 
pointless since his own ‘‘as if,’’ as he wrote it and as I reproduced 
it, is much more damaging to his case than the statement to which 
he objects. 

On my ‘‘complete misconception’’ of the relation of Mr. Love- 
joy’s theory to the common-sense dualism of the ‘‘plain man’’ (D. 
G. B., 337) see the entire first chapter of R. D., ‘‘Cartesian and 
Natural Dualism’’ (my italics) and especially page 24, lines 1-17. 
A comparison of D. G. B., 337, lines 24-28, with this passage will be 
found particularly enlightening. 

On what ‘‘is simply a bald misquotation’’ (D. G. B., 339), Mr. 

1 The relevant texts are The Revolt Against Dualism, 1930; my review of 
it, ‘Mr. Lovejoy’s Counter Revolution’’ in this JourRNAL, Volume XXVIII, pp. 
29-42 and 57-71, and his rejoinder, ‘‘Dualisms, Good and Bad,’’ Volume 
XXIX, pp. 337-354 and 375-381. The first has been referred to as BR. D., the 


second as L. C. For Mr. Lovejoy’s rejoinder D. G. B. will perhaps be ap- 
propriate. 
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Lovejoy asserts that the phrase ‘‘a complete misconception”’ is not 
. yplied by him to ‘‘the charge of bifurcation.’’ The sentence in 

westion (R. D., 87, lines 12-14) is as follows: ‘‘The objective rela- 
uvist’s account of the historic and logical origin of dualism is, in 
truth, a complete misconception—as should be sufficiently manifest 
from the first of these lectures.’’ It is true that in this passage the 
word ‘‘bifureation’’ does not occur, nor did I at any time represent 
it as so occurring. But what was ‘‘the objective relativist’s account 
of the historic and logical origin of dualism’’? Why, precisely that 
it originated in a ‘‘bifurcation of nature.’’ It was in describing this 
origin that Mr. Whitehead coined the term (Concept of Nature, 
Chapter II). It was similarly employed by me in an article from 
which Mr. Lovejoy quotes frequently in the chapter in which this 
disputed quotation occurs, and with which he can therefore hardly 
be unfamiliar. 

It is true that the term ‘‘bifurcation’’ has since been more loosely 
used, though not by me, to designate any type of dualism at all, 
and not merely that specific premise of a specified ‘‘Bad Dualism”’ 
to which I specifically and in italics applied it (ZL. C., 34). But such 
usage, the only one which occurs to Mr. Lovejoy, would have been 
not merely ‘‘astonishing’’ as he finds it, but plainly silly, since I 
should then have been arguing that dualism (bifurcation) was the 
indispensable basis for dualism (L. C., 34), and the like. If it had 
occurred to me that the use of a well-known term to designate the 
fallacy—or alleged fallacy—which it was coined to indicate, could 
mislead Mr. Lovejoy or anyone else acquainted with the literature 
on the subject, I should certainly have avoided a misunderstanding 
which makes nonsense of my own argument. In any case, however, 
Mr. Lovejoy still does reject with some heat my account of the rela- 
tion of what I have called bifurcation to historic dualism and to his 
own view—it is ‘‘wholly a figment of Mr. Murphy’s imagination:’’ 
(D. G. B., 342) ‘‘a hobgoblin which he has himself conjured up’’ 
(ibid., 83483)—and I can only regret that irrelevant verbal associa- 
tions have so far distracted his attention from the evidence on which 
that account was based. 

As to the apparently unhappy result (D. G. B., 339-340) of my 
attempt to exhibit the connection between the several premises and 
conclusions in Mr. Lovejoy’s original criticism of objective rela- 
tivism, I can only say in extenuation that I did my best. What is 
to be made of his restatement of that criticism, taken as it must be 
in relation to my assertion (quoted D. G. B., 344, line 38 ff) which 
he now accepts as a correct representation of his own view, and 
which, as I have shown in detail (ZL. C., 37-38), is flatly contra- 
dictory to his criticism, I should hesitate even to suggest. 
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For the rest, my difficulty with Mr. Lovejoy’s latest statement 
arises from a reluctance—perhaps wrongheaded—to accept three 
assumptions which he makes throughout, but which seem to me less 
than evident. The first is that it is not possible for Mr. Lovejoy to 
commit himself to mutually contradictory theories, and hence that 
the fact that he sometimes rejects a given view is sufficient to prove, 
in the face of passages which at least seem to indicate the contrary, 
that he does not elsewhere maintain it. The second is that whoever 
recognizes the validity of indirect knowledge is thereby committed 
to the consequences of Mr. Lovejoy’s theory about such knowledge, 
even though he explicitly rejects that theory itself. The third is 
that a discussion of the validity of a criticism of specific passages 
in The Revolt Against Dualism can proceed as though the passages 
in question had never been written. 

1. The first assumption underlies the whole of Mr. Lovejoy’s com- 
ment on my ‘‘misconception’’ or ‘‘misrepresentation’’ of his view 
or views. It is true that I have represented him as expressing on 
occasion views that he elsewhere flatly rejects, and which he may 
well be surprised to recognize when they are isolated for detailed 
and explicit consideration. Such procedure is hardly new in philo- 
sophical controversy. I recall with admiration the seminar on 
‘‘representative ideas’’ in which Mr. Lovejoy revealed to us that 
James, Russell, Alexander, Whitehead, and others had held on one 
occasion doctrines which they explicitly denied on others, and that 
their views, when carefully worked out, entailed consequences they 
would have been surprised and even distressed to discern therein. 
That he still regards this type of criticism as not constituting mis- 
representation may be gathered from his own most recent comments 
on my view. 

But such criticism must recognize the possibility that these 
authors have contradicted themselves. If that be not conceded, then 
the mere fact, pointed out by Mr. Lovejoy himself, that they some- 
times held an incompatible view, would be sufficient to show that 
they did not, even in the passages he has cited, commit the indis- 
cretions he alleges. It may be the case that Mr. Lovejoy, unlike so 
many of his contemporaries, has never presented mutually incon- 
sistent theories, or offered suggestions whose logical consequences 
were other than those anticipated. That is a matter for detailed 
analysis, and I devoted to it some seventeen pages in L. C., 57 ff, 
where I tried to show that in fact one of his ‘‘dualisms’’ contradicts 
not one but a variety of doctrines to which he is likewise committed 
and which he has repeatedly urged. This argument is noticed in 
his reply only in a concluding pleasantry which accepts the variety 
without even referring to the alleged contradiction. Yet he unhesi- 
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tatingly proceeds on the contrary assumption, as in D. G. B., 343 
where he ‘‘can but marvel at the ingenuity which can convert into 
the ‘plain denial’ of a proposition the statement that it is ‘beyond 
dispute’ ’’—the point being that since he has explicitly accepted a 
doctrine as beyond dispute only a perverse ingenuity can account 
for my assertion that he plainly denies it. But I assure him in all 
modesty that my performance was less complicated than it appears. 
For the ‘‘plain denial,’’ as the sentence (ZL. C., 38) from which Mr. 
Lovejoy lifts those words would indicate, if he had completed it, 
refers to a statement in R. D., 150, and the assertion of the same 
doctrine as ‘‘ beyond dispute,’’ to R. D., 126-127.2, The one proposi- 
tion is not ‘‘converted’’ into the other, but the two are cited as 
mutually contradictory, to indicate that all is not well with a theory 
that involves their conjoint assertion, And the method by which 
such contradiction is revealed is one with which Mr. Lovejoy should 
be thoroughly familiar. 

2. The second assumption is indispensable for his reconstruction 
of my view about knowledge from my criticism of him. Mr. Love- 
joy observes (D. G. B., 337) that my ‘‘reasonings’’ are ‘‘largely 
interwoven with an exposition of the contents of the book’’ (The 
Revolt Against Dualism)—a procedure that should not have been 
surprising, since I was writing a review and criticism of that par- 
ticular book and not a general treatise on epistemology. But that 
the interweaving should be so close as to transfer to my view, or 
one I am supposed sometimes to adopt, the consequences I claimed 
would follow if his ‘‘Bad dualism’’ were accepted, was wholly unin- 
tended. Since I explicitly reject his view and its consequences, it 
is not difficult to show that if I were also committed to it I should 
be in ‘‘the most insecure of all positions’’ on the issues involved. 
But the evidence that I am so committed is drawn from a passage 
(LZ. C., 70, cited D. G. B., 352, 354) which is simply a reductio ad 
absurdum of Mr. Lovejoy and ‘‘the orthodox dualist,’’ with neither 
of whom I had intended to identify myself. Because I there indi- 
cate that ‘‘transitive knowledge’’ would be impossible if Mr. Love- 
joy’s view were true, I am supposed forthwith to ‘‘deny expressly’’ 
the possibility of such knowledge altogether. But surely there is 
a neglected alternative here—the possibility that indirect knowledge 
may be in some respects different from Mr. Lovejoy’s account of it, 
and hence that a rejection of the description is not necessarily a 
denial of the fact it purports to describe. 

The legitimacy of the transition from some indirection in know- 

2A propos of ‘‘misquotation,’’ compare D. G. B., 343, lines 20-22, which 


purport to be a quotation from me, with L. C., 38, lines 29-35, of which, though 
the reference is not given, they present a garbled vision. 
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ing to this particular and objectionable sort was precisely the point 
at issue, and I tried to show its inadequacy not by invoking my own 
epistemological views to contradict it, but by the internal criticism 
provided by Mr. Lovejoy’s specific statements in those passages 
where he deals at first hand with the problem of knowledge, and not 
merely with the vagaries of alternative theories. Such criticism is 
not to be met by the familiar reduction of one more critic of ‘‘dual- 
ism’’ (Mr. Lovejoy’s version) to an admission of ‘‘dualism’’ (in- 
direction in knowledge) plus a gratified observation that the critic 
has all the while been a ‘‘dualist’’ in spite of himself. The previous 
question is whether he—like Mr. Lovejoy himself—has not also been 
a ‘‘dualist’’ in spite of the ‘‘dualism’’ which renders such indirece- 
tion incomprehensible. If the reader is interested in that question 
he will find the detailed analysis in L. C., 57-71. I have nothing to 
add to or subtract from the account there given. 

3. It would be interesting, if this discussion were not already far 
too lengthy, to examine the two meanings of ‘‘knowing’’ which Mr. 
Lovejoy distinguishes (D. @. B., 342 ff.), and the very loose and in- 
elusive rendering of a ‘‘copy theory’’ which he offers. It would, 
however, have no direct bearing on my own earlier analysis and to 
that I must here confine myself. The meaning of knowledge which 
I eriticized was neither of the two now discerned, since it excluded 
the possibility of ‘‘knowledge’’ of sense data, whereas each of these 
permits it. That meaning the reader will find explicitly stated in 
R. D., 129, line 30 ff., and applied quite relentlessly in the analysis 
of the ‘‘subjectivity’’ of colors (ibid., 183-134). If Mr. Lovejoy 
has modified his position on that meaning of knowledge, his main 
criticism of ‘‘objective relativism’’ will have to be abandoned. If 
he has not modified it, he must be prepared to accept its conse- 
quences. A mere changing of the subject will not settle the matter 
one way or another. 

Again, the copy theory I was criticizing was not that which holds 
that a datum ‘‘in some fashion represents’’ the unperceived attributes 
of external objects (D. G. B., 378), but one which describes in 
detail the manner of this representing; e.g., R. D., 318, line 8 ff. I 
welcomed The Revolt Against Dualism as an opportunity for pre- 
cisely such a specific meeting of issues. If Mr. Lovejoy objects to 
my reading of that passage or knows a way of avoiding its implica- 
tions, he has not indicated it. And here again I would simply refer 
the interested reader—if any there be—to the relevant texts. 


ArtHurR E. MurpHy. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 
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L’Idéalisme Kantien. Pierre Lacuimze-Rey. Paris: Félix Alcan. 
1931. xii-+ 509 pp. 


M. Lachiéze-Rey’s study is a significant contribution to the body 
of scholarly literature on the Critical philosophy ; it is an admirable 
exposition and defense of what might be called one of the classical 
interpretations of Kant’s metaphysical writings. 

The work possesses a peculiar unity due to the fact that the 
author’s aim throughout is the establishment of a single thesis, 
namely, that the main trend of Kant’s thinking and the logic of his 
most significant utterances lead to the doctrine of a timeless, dynamic, 
transcendental self which achieves self-realization through the crea- 
tion of a spatio-temporal world of phenomenal objects, and of an 
empirical self existing in this world and phenomenally related to it— 
to a metaphysical idealism, in short, sharply to be distinguished from 
what the author refers to as metaphysical realism, in which the ob- 
jective world is in a genuine sense real in its own right, as well as 
from a Spinozistic monism, in which the self is finally fused with an 
all-embracing Whole, and from a psychological idealism, in which 
the temporal flow of subjective experience is never transcended. 
Unlike Caird and Kemp Smith, M. Lachiéze-Rey does not attempt a 
systematic examination of the three Critiques or even a chapter by 
chapter study of the first Critique. In discussing the latter he omits 
detailed consideration of the categories and almost wholly neglects 
Kant’s treatment of the proofs of God’s existence; in the field of 
ethics, only the doctrine of freedom is mentioned, and that most 
briefly ; and the larger doctrines of the Critique of Judgment and of 
Kant’s religious writings are passed over in silence save for a few 
footnote references. On the other hand, Kant’s discussions of space 
and time, of the transcendental and empirical selves, of the unity of 
apperception, of sensation and perception, the productive and re- 
productive imagination, the understanding and (more briefly) 
reason, of the several syntheses conditioning experience, of the 
phenomenal world and its transcendental basis, and of the general 
function of categories and schemata—Kant’s various accounts of all 
these and other related factors of human experience are examined 
with the minutest care in the light of the philosopher’s ipsissima 
verba as found in his earlier writings, in the first and second edi- 
tions of the Critique of Pure Reason, the Lose Blatter edited by 
Reicke, the Reflerionen edited by Erdmann, the Opus Postumum 
edited by Krause and Adickes, and in Kant’s correspondence. 

The author’s method of procedure is to select for discussion a 
number of related central problems; to examine Kant’s specific state- 
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ments (a large number of which are quoted or paraphrased) on each 
problem, taking them up roughly in their chronological order; to 
note other texts at variance with those already mentioned ; and then 
to appraise the adequacy of Kant’s whole treatment of the problem 
in question and the bearing of this treatment upon this or that more 
comprehensive doctrine. The reader gets, as a result, a sense not 
only of the numerous cross-currents and whirlpools in Kant’s think- 
ing but of the main currents and the larger flow of his thought as 
well. M. Lachiéze-Rey finds in the Critique of Pure Reason and the 
Prolegomena but partial anticipations of Kant’s personal trancend- 
ental idealism and believes that in the Opus Postumum, despite its 
fragmentariness, this doctrine is most adequately and precisely formu- 
lated. Yet he has to admit that Kant nowhere has given a really com- 
plete or satisfactory account of its nature and implications. Like 
other commentators he has to content himself with the selection of 
that tendency in Kant’s thought which seems to him most central and 
significant. 

The author’s arguments are far too intricate to permit of a brief 
summary, but the chief problems dealt with can at least be enumer- 
ated and the conclusions somewhat more fully indicated. In Chapter 
I, Deseartes’ treatment of the cogito ergo sum is criticized with re- 
spect to its implications regarding the self, its cognitive activity and 
the objects of its knowledge, and Kant’s contrasting treatment of 
these subjects is summarized in broad outline. The author’s in- 
terpretation of Kant’s central position is brought into sharper focus 
in Chapters II and III by means of a detailed examination of Kant’s 
several refutations of ‘‘l’idéalisme problématique.’’ This involves a 
study of the nature and relations of the transcendental and empirical 
selves and of the status of the object of external sense. The remain- 
ing two chapters are devoted to cognate problems, ie., of simul- 
taneous apprehension; of the apprehension of time in the series of 
successive impressions; of the activity of consciousness in sensation, 
in the synthesis of the imagination, and in the judgment of percep- 
tion; of the genesis of the representations of space and time; and of 
the relations of the self to time and of the representation to its ob- 
ject. The following quotations from the concluding chapter sum- 
marize some of the author’s central conclusions. 


...le monde sensible n’est qu’un monde des phénoménes, ¢’est-d-dire 
qu’il existe seulement, avec tous les objets qui lui appartiennent et avec tous 
les rapports qui unissent entre eux ces objets, dans la perspective de la con- 
science déterminante et comme corrélatif de la puissance organisatrice de cette 
conscience. <A 1]’intérieur de ce monde, le moi empirique, traité comme un sub- 
strat déterminé par des états de représentation ou comme un pouvoir répondant 
a des excitations extérieures par des perceptions et des réactions motrices con- 
sécutives 4 ces excitations, n’est lui-méme qu’un construit;—sa situation dans 
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le corps est purement fictive et idéale; 1’introduction du corps comme inter- 
médiaire entre les objets extérieurs et lui, 1’idée que ces objets produiraient en lui 
par cet intermédiaire les Empfindungen, tout cela n’est qu’un mode de représenta- 
tion que nous impose 1’édification du systéme de 1’expérience, et il en est de 
méme en particulier pour la préexistence de 1]’objet relativement 4 la sensation 
ear l’objet n’a ni existence psychologique ni existence en soi. [Pp. 450-451.] 


The ‘‘object’’ of experience is not for Kant an independently exist- 
ent entity which the self must accept and to which it must seek to 
make its representations correspond; it is rather the ideal goal of 
the self’s creative, self-realizing activity, a goal, furthermore, never 
fully reached but ever striven towards. 


. on doit toujours considérer 1’objet comme un simple idéal de la liaison, et 
cela qu’il s’agisse de 1’objet de sens externe ou de celui du sens interne, d’un 
objet particulier ou de l’ensemble des objets; l’Univers, l’expérience, l’exist- 
ence, l’entiére détermination, le moi empirique ne sont que des impératifs; ils 
sont contenus ‘identiquement’ dans le dynamisme constructeur de 1’esprit comme 
le cerele dans la loi génératrice du cercle.... [P. 452.] 


The self, meanwhile, must not be conceived of statically or substanti- 
vally. 


. . + puisque l’esprit est activité et non pas chose, il ne saurait se saisir autre- 
ment qu’agissant; c’est done seulement dans la Selbstsetzung ou dans la Selbst- 
thatigkeit que la conscience de soi est possible; il faut arriver en quelque sorte 
a isoler cette activité 4 s’absorber en elle comme en un systéme fermé sur lui- 
méme, antérieur 4 ]’événement, mais accompagné de lumiére intérieure, 4 se 
confondre avec la copule de position, copule qui unit la loi éternelle du je ou 
du monde & la représentation correspondante chaque fois qu’elle se produit. 
[P. 472.] 


Neither is the self but a mode or moment of a larger Absolute. 


... le Kantisme ...n’est pas une doctrine panthéistique; la loi éternelle 
de réalisation est chez lui intérieure 4 la conscience; ... elle n’est pas & 
proprement parler participable par d’autres sujets, elle leur est seulement trans- 
férable, ce qui montre que chaque moi forme un systéme fermé et complet; et, 
8’il en est ainsi, nous pouvons bien dire que le Kantisme nous permet réellement 
de saisir notre éternité: experimur nos aeternos esse [p. 477]. [Hence]... il 
... faudrait . . . chercher tout le bénéfice positif de la philosophie kantienne 
dans cette conquéte de l’esprit par lui-méme, dans cette prise de possession par 
soi de la pensée, au lieu de l’apercevoir dans la justification de la science et de 
son objectivité. [P. 475.] 


Yet the self, thus conceived, is not omnipotent. 


Puissance génératrice des rapports d’Univers, autonomie de leur constitution, 
l’esprit peur bien avoir la certitude de se retrouver en eux; source et principe 
de la Nature, il peut déclarer avec sécurité qu’elle renferme nécessairement ce 
qu’il y a introduit selon ses propres lois, mais il ne saurait aller plus loin; 
le domaine de ses assertions légitimes ne dépasse pas le réseau des relations avec 
lesquelles il a tissé le monde sensible; il ne répond pas pour les choses, il ne 
répond que pour lui-méme; la sensation, dont l’origine est inconnue, ne peut 
étre enchainée par Jes constructions de la conscience déterminante. . . . Ainsi, 
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4 l’intérieur du systéme du monde, nous sommes impuissants & légiférer pour la 
sensation, nous ne pouvons lui imposer la régularité que le principe du déter- 
minisme, facteur essentiel de la constitution de l’expérience dans le systéme 
de Kant, paraitrait exiger; ... nous ne savons pas si le divers se laissera 
ordonner, ¢’est-a-dire s’il sera possible dans tous les cas de faire correspondre 
a 1’Empfindung ce que nous appelons un objet; la conception kantienne ne con- 
fare done pas 4 la science une garantie de certitude mais uniquement une 
garantie de conformité aux exigences de la conscience constructive dont elle 
est le produit. [Pp. 475-476.] 


The book ends with a recognition of the frustrations incident to 
human finitude. 


. . . le Kantisme a permis 4 1"homme de prendre conscience de son indigence au 
sein méme de sa puissance, il lui a rendu manifeste la vanité de la Sagesse. ... 
Il a fait apparaitre une inadéquation définitive entre la volonté d’aspiration et 
la volonté de création; aux yeux de la réflexion philosophique la science a perdu 
l’intérét religieux qu’elle avait revétu antérieurement quand on lui donnait 
comme but de résoudre 1’énigme et de pénétrer le mystére; 1’homme sait qu’il 
n’y retrouvera jamais que lui-méme s’y exprimant de facons diverses, qu’il n’y 
apprendra jamais que le degré de son habileté, et cet idéal ne lui suffit pas. 
[P. 478.] 


I can not attempt in this short review to discuss the author’s 
innumerable analyses and arguments, but I should like to record 
briefly certain general impressions. The general method of pro- 
cedure, the scholarly handling of the texts, and the book’s ex- 
cellent documentation (there are full subject and author indices, 
and a valuable index of the Kantian texts quoted or referred to) de- 
serve nothing but praise. The author’s mastery of French and Ger- 
man criticism makes his complete neglect of English criticism some- 
what surprising. There is much in the book’s central thesis which 
I find plausible. Kant may indeed, it seems to me, be interpreted as 
insisting, above all else, on the reality of a creative experience, cen- 
tering in a self which is transcendental at its core and is a conscious 
and active process in its essence, and on the folly of attempting to 
give a complete metaphysical account of reality as a whole. I can 
not, however, agree with the evaluation of the realistic passages in 
Kant; the author’s own admissions regarding the unknown source 
and uncontrollable aspect of primary sensory data would seem to 
invalidate his subjectivistic account of the objective element in ex- 
perience. Nor can I see why the self should gain so immeasurably 
from the autonomy which the author finds Kant attributing to it, or 
why its spiritual value would be impoverished rather than enriched 
in a more objective idealism. And why, in view of the great impor- 

1 Several additional questions concerning the idealism ascribed to Kant 
seem to call for fuller discussion. What, for example, are the metaphysical and 
epistemological relations of finite selves to one another? What is the ultimate 


status of the self’s ideals which constitute its ‘‘object,’’ and of such timeless 
entities as the circle? Does Kant suggest no answer to these questions? 
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tance given to the self and the characterization of it as ‘‘personal’’ 
and ‘‘spiritual,’’ does the author so completely ignore the light which 
is thrown upon man’s spiritual life in Kant’s ethical, esthetic, and 
religious writings? It is to be hoped that M. Lachiéze-Rey proposes 
to consider the normative content of the self in a subsequent volume. 
Finally, I was surprised to find no reference whatever to the post- 
Kantian idealistic philosophy, not even to Fichte. But it would be 
ungracious to emphasize what seem to me to be the book’s limitations 
rather than its many excellencies. The latter should certainly recom- 
mend it strongly to students of Kant. 


THEODORE M. GREENE. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Note CONCERNING MANY-VALUED LoagicaL SysTEMs. 


In Chapter VII of Lewis and Langford, Symbolic Logic, in the 
discussion of multiply-valued matrix systems, and of a three-valued 
system in particular, reference is made throughout to ‘‘ Lukasiewicz 
and Tarski.’’ It would have been more appropriate if such refer- 
ences had been to Professor Lukasiewicz alone, with an accompany- 
ing explanatory footnote. 

Professor Lukasiewicz is sole author of these systems, having 
originated the three-valued system in 1920, and n-valued systems in 
1922.1. The matrices determining the systems, the original defini- 
tions of their fundamental ideas, and the philosophic interpretation 
of them are exclusively his. 

In 1921, Dr. Tarski contributed the definition of the modal func- 
tion Mp, which appears in the three-valued system as sketched in 
Symbolic Logic. This definition is adopted by Professor Lukasie- 
wicz, as he notes, in place of his own earlier and more complex one, 
which is somewhat narrower in meaning.” The collaboration of Dr. 
Tarski in the further development of these systems—on the methodo- 
logical side—is also indicated in the published papers.* 

The same correction applies also to references in my article on 
‘* Alternative Systems of Logic’’ in The Monist for October, 1932. 


C. I. Lewis. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


1See J. Lukasiewicz and A. Tarski, ‘‘ Untersuchungen iiber den Aussengen- 
kalkiil,’’ C. RB. cl. Soc. d. Sc. et d. Let. de Varsovie, XXIII (1930), Classe 
ITI, p. 10, footnote 17. 

2See J. Lukasiewicz, ‘‘Philosophische Bemerkungen zu mehrwertigen Sys- 
temen des Aussagenkalkiils,’’ ibid., pp. 65 ff. 

8See ‘‘Philosophische Bemerkungen...,’’ p. 74, and ‘‘Untersuch- 
ungen...,’’ pp. 11 ff. 
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system in particular, reference is made throughout to ‘‘ Lukasiewicz 
and Tarski.’’ It would have been more appropriate if such refer- 
ences had been to Professor Lukasiewicz alone, with an accompany- 
ing explanatory footnote. 

Professor Lukasiewicz is sole author of these systems, having 
originated the three-valued system in 1920, and n-valued systems in 
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of them are exclusively his. 
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tion Mp, which appears in the three-valued system as sketched in 
Symbolic Logic. This definition is adopted by Professor Lukasie- 
wicz, as he notes, in place of his own earlier and more complex one, 
which is somewhat narrower in meaning.” The collaboration of Dr. 
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The same correction applies also to references in my article on 


‘* Alternative Systems of Logic’’ in The Monist for October, 1932. 
C. I. Lewis. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


1See J. Lukasiewicz and A. Tarski, ‘‘ Untersuchungen iiber den Aussengen- 
kalkiil,’’ C. RB. cl. Soc. d. Sc. et d. Let. de Varsovie, XXIII (1930), Classe 
ITI, p. 10, footnote 17. 

2See J. Lukasiewicz, ‘‘Philosophische Bemerkungen zu mehrwertigen Sys- 
temen des Aussagenkalkiils,’’ ibid., pp. 65 ff. 

3See ‘‘Philosophische Bemerkungen...,’’ p. 74, and ‘‘Untersuch- 
WUGON.. «6 5°" pp. LE a. 





